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EDITOR’S ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 


THE Cuurcuman’s Macazine, like every thing human, has expe- 
rienced various vicissitudes and changes. And since it now, a third 
time, obtrudes itself upon public notice, it seems right it should be 
heard a little in defence of its claims to the patronage of Episcopalians 
of its native State. This publica’ ion Was projected more than twenty 
years ago, by the Convocation of the Bishop and Clergy of Connecti- 
cut. At this time, there was not a single work of the kind, in these 
States, dedicated to the defence and support of the peculiar views of 
Christianity, as taught and maintained in the Episcopal Church. It 
may therefore be denominated the Pioneer of many others, now com- 
mi nding extenstve circulation ; pav ing the way for their introduction ; 
and the diffusion, as is be lieved, of Gospel Truth and pure Religion. 
A committee of joint Editors first undertook to be responsible for the 
matter it should contain. But this plan, presenting embarrassments, 
easily conceived, was soon relinquished to a single Editor. With this 
arrangement, it progressed three or four years ; when a like publica- 
tion was contemplated in New York; and as it was thought two could 
not be supported so near each other, it was, by agreement, transferred, 
and issued from the press in that city, about four years after its com- 
mencement. There it continued with respectable patronage, four or 
five years more, and was then suffered to expire: the reasons of its re- 
linquishment have not been fully e xpl: ned. 

After seven years, it was rec: alled from the tomb, and reanimated b 
its legitimate parents, the Bishop and Clerzy of Connecticut: But hav- 
ing been committed to a joint Editorship, the like difficulties were ex- 
perienced, as before. From their dispersed location, they could not be 
often convened: nor was this all; for divided respoosibility usually 
shrinks below each one’s share. Hence the Magzzine was suffered to 
fall asleep, though not, as is now manifested, to expire. At a late 
meeting of the Convocation, a single Editor was requested to undertake 
the office and duty of furnishing the matter, and procuring the publica- 
tion from the press. The request has been complied with, as the pre- 
sent Number may witness, at some pecuniary expense, and risk of 
more, should the patronage fall materially short of what is calculated. 

From the foregoing history of the Churcliman’s Magazine, it is hop- 
ed its deserts will be duly appreciated, in regard to the past. ror the 
future, it must depend on the exertions of the Editor. The Prospectus 
has already given assurances, that it shall be conducted on the sume 
principles as heretofore. Whether this engagement shall be fulfilled, 
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a Editor’s Address. 


the reader will be enabled to judge, from this and the following Num- 
bers. To imagine that all will be pleased, would be a mark of vanity 
in the Editor ; or even that one should altogether approve of every 
piece that may be inserted, would be more than ought to be expected. 
Men possess different tastes—What pleases one may disgust another. 
Consequently, in works of this sort, there should be a diversity ; that 
all may find something on which to fix their attention, and receive in- 
struction or improvement. What the Editor can with safety promise 
is, that care, diligence, and his best judgment shall be used, in the com- 
position and selection of the muaterials for insertion. 

The visible church of Christ, as intimately combined with the truths 
of the Gospel, shall be kept in view. The Institutions, Formulas, and 
usages of that section of Christians, who justly claim to be followers of 
the primitive model in doctrine and practice, shall receive a due share 
of attention. And above all, the great and leading doctrines, the dis- 
tinguishing principles of Christianity, shall be often and again inculcat- 
ed. These may be summed up in few words—They are, the fall and 
depravity of m: an—T he conse quent need, and infinite mercy of God, in 
providing wn Atonement ; together with its fruits, the renewal of the 
human heart. by the operations of divine grace ; and the union of these 
fruits with the pious use of the outward ordinances of the visible 
Church. This scheme of Doctrines is so interwoven with the Liturgy, 
Offices, and Institutions of the Episcopal Church, that neither of them 
can be given up, without disjointing the whole. The truth of God must 
never be separated from the Church of God. Both must stand or fall 
together. The pages of the Magazine shall, consequently, be open at 
all times, for well written essays, or judicious extracts on these funda- 
mental points. 

Subsidiary to this main design, it is intended to insert abridged ser- 
mons, occasional Reviews of New Publications ; especially on Theolo- 
gical Subjects, or Literature in general. To these shall be added brief 
notices of other works, or improvement in the Arts, as they may ap- 
pear. A place shall be allotted to Religious Intelligence ; the doings of 
Conventions ; Addresses of the Bishops > and above all, the reports of 
Missionaries, from any part of the world ; the proceedings of Charita- 
ble Societies, particularly those instituted for the promotion of piety 
and religion ; and in general, whatever may tend to keep the reader in- 
formed of the current events in the religious world. 

Biographical Sketches, and Obituary Notices of persons any way 
eminent for piety or learning, will be sought and inserted. That the 
exumple of those who have moved in the humbler walks of life may be 
highly useful and improving, cannot be doubted by those who have read 

the Shepherd of Salisbury Plains. And that some similar examples, 
among us, of noiseless integrity and piety, deserving commendation, 
may be found, is not to be questioned. 

In order to diversify the materials with which our pages are to be 
filled, Original Letters from eminent persons will be sought for ; espe- 
cially those on religion ; or such as tend to illustrate the history of the 
Church in this country. Pains shall also be taken to insert, occasion 
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that may 


be interesting and useful to be known. 

It is the claim of the Episcopal Church that she is modelled, in exte- 
rior form and doctrines, after the pattern of primitive Antiquity. And 
that this claim may be substantiated, an eye will be kept upon the primi- 
tive fathers of Christianity, and extracts taken from their writings. To 
these will be added occasional views of Religion, in subsequent ages, 
and distant countries ; in order that, comparing them with our own, we 
may the better appreciate the privileges, the purer light and knowledge 
we enjoy, than has fallen to the lot of many, professing the Christian 


name. 


Some, perhaps, may be disposed to ask, will all these promises be 


fulfilled. 


Did the Editor view himself as standing alone, and responsi- 
ble for the whole, he would not have 


hazarded so much. But relying 


on assistance from the friends of the work, the present Number is sub- 


mitted to public inspection ; 
cording to its merits. 


not doubting but it will be estimated ac- 
It can scarce be necessa ry to remark, in conclu- 


sion, that those who may think proper to communicate any thing for 


insertion, will remember. 
judge for himself, 


that itis the inherent right of an Editor to 
whether to admit or exclude such communications. 


Nothing more can be required than candour and impartiality, in the 


exercise of this judgment. 


a ee 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


It is proposed to insert in each num- 
ber of our Miscellany, an abridged 


Sermon. We begin with the follow- 


ing, adapted to the current season of 


Easter. 
COLOSSIANS ItI. 1 VERSE. 


“* If ye then be risen with Christ, 
seek those things which are above.”’ 


These words of the Apostle may 
seem to express an uncertainty, 
concerning the spiritual state of his 
converts : yet in reality they im- 
ply more strongly, than it could 
have been done by a direct affirm- 
ation, that those to whom they 
were addressed, were risen with 
Christ. 


all who are Christians, notin name 
only, but in spirit and power, that 
they are risen with Christ. 


They 


And it may be affirmed of 





are already, in a certain sense, 
risen from a natural death to apn 
immortal life. By the first trans- 
gression, all men are condemned 
to the death of the body. To this 
all must submit without reprieve. 
Death hath reigned over the mor- 
tal body from Adam to this time ; 
and shall reign to the end of the 
world. Butour divine Redeemer, 
by submitting to the penalty of the 
broken law, by undergoing the 
pain of death, and then reserving 
himself from the power of that all- 
devouring tyrant, led captivity cap- 
tive, and gave gifts unto men. In 
due time he shall also ransom the 
captives in the regions of death ; 
and they shall come forth, to com- 
plete the triumph of their Captain 
and Leader. The trumpet shall 
sound, when all that are in their 
graves shall come forth. They 
may have slept for thousands of 
ages; yet they shall wake: for 
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mighty is the power of Him who 
paid the ransom from sin ; and glo- 
rious the effect of his resurrection. 
Greater is He that is for us, and in 
us, than he that is against us ; and 
shall abolish not only the power, 
but the being of death. Of this 
day and hour knoweth no man ; no, 
nor the angels around the throne 
of God. But He who cannot lie, 
hath made it sure. Distant in time 
it may be, but sure in its approach ; 
and therefore should produce the 
same effect on our reason and un- 
derstanding, as if it were near ; 
even atthe door. These things be- 
ing sure and certain, we may well 
be said, in a figurative sense, to be 
already risen: we are so, by anti- 
cipation, in essence and effect. 

But there is another, and more 
appropriate sense, in which the 
real Christian is risen with Christ, 
and is from the death of sin to the 
life of righteousness. To this the 
Apostle, in the text, has more im- 
mediate reference. Of such an 
one it may be affirmed, that his 
mind is renewed in all its faculties. 
It is refined, raised, and exalted 
above the things of time. By the 
grace of God affused upon him, his 
spiritual powers are quickened and 
animated to new life. The mortal 
poison of sin is purged away. His 
eyes are opened to discern the 
things of God. All the powers of 
his soul are directed to holiness of 
life. They are become more quick 
to discern, more active to execute, 
and more powerful to curb the 
workings of corrupt nature. The 
cold and sluggish affections of sin 
are warmed and animated to holi- 
ness. And no wonder it should be 
so ; for the image of God, in which 
man was created, is restored. The 
Spirit of God has taken possession 
of his temple, the heart, cleansed 
and purified from defilement : and 





thus the new man is formed, on 
which so much stress is laid in the 
word of God; and without which, 
no man shall see the Lord in glory. 
All this is brought about by the re- 
surrection of the Lord of life, and 
by his Spirit, in consequence sent 
down to help our infirmities: for 
it is nO more in man to reanimate 
himself from the death of sin, than 
it would be, to raise his body from 
the grave. 

But such a resurrection being 
effected by Him who is mighty to 
save, the renewed man walks by 
faith, and not by sight. While on 
earth, his conversation 7s in Heav- 
en. He rises in thought to that 
blest abode. He thinks and acts in 
a manner becoming a candidate for 
that glory. He knows tn whom he 
has believed, and ever feels himself 
surrounded by the divine goodness. 
Behold him thus steady to his pur- 
pose, walking on in the strait and 
narrow road to Heaven, in the 
path of holiness and truth. Mark 
the pleasure with which he pur- 
sues his course. Hear the fer- 
vour with which he expresses his 
reliance on the divine aid; with 
which he enlarges on the glorious 
privileges afforded by the gospel of 
truth, and the light of God’s coun- 
tenance. Mark well all this, and 
say, if such an one be not risen in- 
deed, from a mere grovelling ani- 
mal to a rational and immortal spi- 
rit—if he act not with a dignity and 
weight proportioned to the rank he 
holds among God’s creatures ; as 
a candidate for an eternity of exist- 
ence. Thus duly appreciating 
himself, he ever looks at the things 
above. And, 

By the things above, we are no 
doubt to understand the heavenly 
joys, that flow at God’s right hand ; 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor heart conceived. Fort 
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doth not yet appear what we shall 
be: But we know, that when Christ 
shall come in glory, we shall be like 
him. Not certainly I:ke him in in- 
finite power and glory; but like 
him in holiness, and therefore per- 
fect in happiness, as are the blessed 
angels around histhrone. Now we 
see God but faintly in his works, 
and in his holy word ; as ina glass 
darkly, and at a great distance. But 
blessed be his holy name, in the 
resurrection morn, the glortfied 
saint shall see him as he is in all his 
perfections of goodness, holiness, 
justice and truth. He will know 
and feel himself living under the 
smiles of this Almighty Parent. He 
will feel the bright beams of bis 
goodness, flowing around, adding 
light, joy, and unspeakable bliss, to 
every passing moment. ‘To see 
goodness without bound, holiness 
without measure, and power with- 
out limit, employed in conferring 
happiness on infinite multitudes of 
rational beings—To know and feel 
that he himself is encircled by this 
benign influence, must crown the 


joys of the saint in light. 


Again ; the blessed Spirit will 
know neither sin nor temptation : 
he willbe beyond the fear of falling 
under the assaults of either; tor 
he will have cast off sinful nature, 
with all its bitter effects. He will 
find no more alaw in his members, 
warring against the law of his mind, 
and bringing him into captivity to 
the law of sin and death. He will 
no more feel, nor fear any trouble 
or molestation, from natural or 
moral evils. The company with 
whom he will associate, will be as 
blessed as himself: all of them em- 
ployed in singing praise to their 
common parent, and _ bountiful 
Lord, the giver of all their joys ; 
the source of eternal life. Such is 
the faint sketch we are able to 


conjecture concerning the things 
ahove, which in the text we are ex- 
horted toseek, Many indeed there 
are, who have no relish for these 
heavenly joys. Description of 
them, however highly wrought, is 
cold and unanimating. Chained to 
earthly joys, and earthly pursuits, 
their souls are gross as their bo- 
dies ; and have no taste for the 
beauty of holiness ; no relish for 
spiritual joys. ‘To these the text 
is not addressed ; for they are not 
risen with Christ. They must 
therefore be leit, till the grace of 
God, on their co- operat: on, shill 
arouse them from their stupor, and 
quicken them to a new life. In the 
mean time, let those who have 
good hope of their spiritual state, 
bear constantly in mind, to whom 
they owe the blessed privilege of 
looking with triumph to the bright 
world above ; evento Jesus Christ, 
who rose from the dead, and there- 
by opened unto them the gate of ev- 
erlasting life. Well then bas the 
Church : provided, that this glorious 
event shall be commemorated by 
an annual sacred festival. 
Instructed by the Scriptures she 
has appointed to be read, and invit- 
ed by the offices of devotion she 
has provided, resolve then to re- 
main her dutiful sons. Look stead- 
fastly forward to the blessed day, 
when, if you fail not through unbe- 
lief, you shall reap the rewards laid 
up among the things above. To 
this end, your souls must be form- 
ed on the model of Heaven, while 
you remain on earth. And the 
joys of that place are not earthly 


and sensual, but spiritual and pure. 
Hence Heaven weuld be no Heay- 
en to the soul, that should still be 
longing for sensual enjoyments; 
that should still be seeking its rest 
among such poor toys, as time can 
atlord. 


In Heaven there will 
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no materials, from which the 
worldly mind can derive happiness. 
There will be, in that blessed re- 
gion, no food for envy, pride, un- 
godly ambition, or any other tur- 
bulent passion, that now so often 
directs the whole course of human 
life. Will you then wait till the 
present life is drawing to a close, 
before you undertake the arduous 
task of throwing off those passions, 
and acquiring that heavenly tem- 
per, which is essential to heavenly 
enjoyment. Be not deceived. It 
is a work that cannot be accom- 
plished in an hour. Whenearthly 
and sinful desires have been long 
indulged, they are closely inter- 
woven with the whole bent of the 
soul, and cannot be separated but 
with labour and pains. Begin then 
at once, ye who have not begun. 
Make it the business of life ; the 
end for which you live. And to 
encourage you in this work, re- 
member your divine Redeemer has 
promised to raise you from the 
death of sin; to work in and for 
you, by the grace of his Holy Spi- 
rit. He entered 
death, that rising thence, he might 
raise you also in the last day. He 


thus set bounds to the power of 


death. That grim tyrant comes 
with a milder aspect to the renew- 
ed souls. Let him aim his mortal 
dart; he aims for nought. The 
morning of the resurrection shall 
resign his captive from the silent 
grave. Then shall he look up, 
and behold them coming from the 
north and from the south, from the 
east and frum the west, awakened 
by the trumpet’s sound. Then 
shall he see the sun and moon go 
out in vapour, and all material 
things dissolve in smoke. Then 


shall he hear the irrevocable sen- 
tence pronounced, on some to ev- 
erlasting joy, and on others to end- 


the confines of 


less perdition. Think, O think, in 
good time, what must be the state 
of your souls, that you may witness 
this august scene, the divine Ma- 
jesty riding down the Heavens in 
infinite splendour, with millions 
shout his praise, without terror 
and dismay ; even holy, harmless, 
and clothed in the robes of your 
Redeemer’s righteousness.  La- 
bour then, in earnest labour for this 
state ; and so run that ye may ob- 
tain. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Juvia Beacu. 


For the benefit and improvement 
of the world, conspicuous exam- 
ples of piety and religion should 
be commemorated, and preserved 
from oblivion. Encomiums lavish- 
ed on the dead, are indeed too often 
but mere flattery, addressed to the 
living. But those who were inti- 
mately acquainted with the subject 
of the following sketch, can wit- 
ness, that the modesty of truth is, 
in no instance, violated by unde- 
served commendation. 

Mrs. Julia Beach, was the eldest 


daughter of the late Dr. J. Bow- 
den, Professor of Rhetoric and 


Belles Lettres, in Columbia College ; 
a gentleman well known in this 
country, by his controversial wri- 
tings on the Church, and its gov- 
ernment. She was born at New- 
York, October 19th, 1775. Un- 
der the superintendance of such a 
father, as might be expected, her 


education was superior to that of 


females in general, of her age and 
standing. Her mind was well stor- 
ed, in particular, with sentiments 
of piety and religion. Nothing, 
however, is preserved, worthy of 
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remark, respecting her childhood. 
In 1789, Dr. Bowden accepted an 
invitstion to the charge of a parish, 
in the Island of St. Croix, West-In- 
dies; and immediately removed 
thither with his family. But the 
effects of the climate were soon 
experienced Almost all of them 
were attacked with fever, which 
proved mortal to two of the child- 
ren. Mrs. Beach kerseif long lan- 
cuished in a state of almost total 
insensibility. In this state she was 
removed, by the advice of Physi- 
cians, to the mountain air of Tor- 
tola: and from thence, as soon as 
her health would permit, to New- 


Haven ; and placed in the family of 


the late Rev. Dr. Hubbard. Here 
she remvined until the whole fami- 
ly returned to Stratford, in this 
state, in 1791. By this sickness 
her constitution appears to have 
been broken, and never wholly 
repaired. And now tt was, that un- 
der the apprehension of approach- 
ing death, her mind became seri- 
ously affected ; and young as she 
was, only fourteen, she manifested 
evidence of more than common im- 
pressions of divine grace, upon her 
susceptible heart. She herself al- 
ways considered this as the period 
when she begun to live the Christ- 
ian life; to see and feel the need 
she had of atoning mercy through 
Christ—As a sinful creature, that 
she was unable of herself to help 
herself. These impressions con- 
tinued with her through life, and 
afforded her consolation in believ- 
ing in the midst of many temporal 
evils she was called to endure. 
Nor should any one object to the 
sincerity of her profession, by al- 
ledging that its first emotions were 
the effect of terror, and the appre- 
hension of death. A merciful God 
often takes this course to ewaken 
the thoughtless, and rouse the stu- 
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pid. And there is reason to think 
there are few reaily pious persons, 
who cannot date the beginning of 
their Christian life from some ca- 
lamitous event, or grievous dispen- 
sution of Providence. Under this 
view they always bless God, that 
he tried them with afflictions, that 
they might feel their pressing need 
of divine assistance. 

During the period in’ which 
young persons commonly indulge 
in amusements, the subject of these 
memoirs mostly resided with her 
father at Stratford, until 1796 ; and 
then at Cheshire ; enjoying his 
tenderness, solicitude, and care. 
Her religious impressions did not 
render her gloomy and unsocial : 
she found consolation in believing, 
and was therefore cheerful among 
her friends, and tranquil in her own 
mind. Her conversation, though 
commonly serious, was yet animat- 
ed, and consequently interesting. 
A goed proficient in both vocal and 
instrumental music, her presence 
was desirable in all sorts of com- 


pany. 
After passing thus afew years in 
calm repose, under a conscious 


sense of her heavenly Father’s 
surrounding care and protection, 
she was destined to a different situ- 
ation; to take upon herself the 
care of a family. In the year 1801, 
she became the wife of Burrage 
Beach, Esq. of Cheshire ; and in 
the domestic circie, she felt all the 
responsibility of her station. Her 
undissembled piety, and amiable 
disposition, caused her to experi- 
ence the force of the poet’s excla- 
mation :— 


Delightful task! To rear the tender 


thought, 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the 
mind, 

And teavh the young idea how to 
shoot— 
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In this she was constantly occu- 
pied ; and few have been so, to 
better effect. Early reverence, 
and undissembled afiection towards 
her, with piety towards God, were 
the fruits of her maternal care and 
tenderness. 

Thus occupied, several years 
more passed in pious tranquillity. 
But now her constitution, fatally 
impaired by a short residence in 
the West-Indies, as has been men- 


tioned, began more and more to 
give way. She was attacked, often 


and again, by a complication of dis- 
orders ; by which she was confin- 
ed for weeks together to her room, 
and sometimes toher bed. These 
attacks were always attended with 
severe pains, that baffled the skill 
of her physicians, to remove or 
moderate. ‘These sufferings were 
aggravated by the repeated dispen- 
sations of Providence, in taking 
from her, by death, her father, 
mother, and three brothers, in the 
space of about seven years.* Still 
in the intervals of relaxation from 
her complaint, she was cheerful 
and social as usual. She received 
and visited her friends—she mur- 
mured and repined not—she knew 
in whom she had believed: And 
her faith was not to be shaken from 
its steadfastness, by these temporal 
calamities. 

At length, in April last, 1824, 
her physicians began to despair of 


* Mr. Thomas Bowden was lost at 
sea, in the memorable equinoctial gale 
of September 1815. Mr. Richard Bow- 
den sailed from Charleston, S. C. in 
1816, bound for Europe, and the vessel 
has never been heard from. Dr. Bow- 
den, the father, died at Ballston Springs, 
July 3ist, 1817. Mrs. Mary Bowden, 


the mother, diedat Stratford, December 
29th, 1819. The Rev. James Bowden 
and his wife, died at Charlotte Hall, 
Maryland, within five days of each 
other, on the 18th and 23d of August 
1822. 


longer contending against her dis 
orders ; and her friends who visited 
her,saw her body wasting away, in 

a suprizing manner. Yet her 
mind even seemed to brighten with 
the prospect of soon seeing a 
brighter world, in the society of 
her friends, who had gone before, 
in the faith of a blessed immortali- 
ty. She often sp.ke of her disso- 
lution, with manifest joy and tri- 
umph, expecting soon to be blessed 
by the smiles of her divine Lord 
and Master. With perfect self- 
command and tranquillity, she fre- 
quently charged her family how to 
behave themselves, after her de- 
parture ; as if setting out on a dis- 
tant journey, expecting again to 
return. ‘To absent friends, she 
sent kind messages ; exhorting 
them to persevere in the good 
way. ‘To those whose conduct she 
approved not, she desired her sol- 
emn admonition might be commu- 
nicated ;. that they should bethink 
themsel\ es in good time, and turn 
unto the Lord, “before it should be 
too late. To her friends who were 
present, her remarks were often 


striking and impressive.. Some of 


them deserve particular mention : 
as they are recollected by a female 
religious friend, who constantly at 
tended her, during two or three oi 
her last weeks. Being asked if she 
did not expect to meet her father. 
mother, and other deceased rela- 
tives, in the regions of bliss ; she 
seemed to pause, but at length re- 


plied, that she did not doubt of 


their being blessed ; but if she 
sheuld see and know them, yet the 
supreme love of her Saviour, she 
expected, would absorb all thoughits 
of earthly attachments. To her 
daughter, who asked if she would 
not-wish to live, provided she could 
be restored to health, her reply 
was, O no ; when my divine Savion! 
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has conducted me to the gate of 
heaven, and shown me its glories, 
should [ desire to return again to 
this evil world? Being asked by 
the :ibove mentioned friend, some 
three or four days before her disso- 
lution, whether her mind continu- 
ed clear, with respect to her future 
prospects, she replied, Sometimes 
methinks I discern a little cloud ; 
but it soon passes away, and all is 
bright and glorious as the sun. 
Mourn not, said she to her child- 
ren ; it would be impious to be 
disconsolate on my account, who 
am going to be so happy in the 
world of light. Never for an hour, 
hardly for a minute, did she ap- 
pear to lose her mental powers. 
With a full sense of approaching 
dissolution, triumphant was _ her 
death; such a death as all who 
witnessed, should bless God, for 
the instruction it afforded. 

At length, having been for many 
years a communicant at the Lord’s 
Table, whenever opportunity and 
health permitted, she desired once 
more to give a pledge of her faith, 
in his own appointed ordinance. It 
was accordingly administered to 
her, in company with her husband, 
two daughters, and a few select 
friends. ‘he scene may well be 
conceived to have been interest- 
ing. She distinctly joined in the 
devotions, and afier receiving the 
elements ygphe clasped her hands 
on her breast, in calm repose ; 
then after the ordinance wis finish- 
ed, she kissed the younger child- 
ren, that kneeled and leaned over 
her emaciated face. To be pre- 
sent seemed heaven on earth! 

After this she lingered three 
days, unable to speak, or but fee- 
bly. Still the speaking eye told 
that she knew her friends. It said, 


Weep not for me, since | amgoing 
to be blessed above thought. 
VOL, Iv.— yo. I. 
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the 31st of July she expired, leay- 
ing a rich legacy to her children, 
in her amiable and pious example. 

From the station which women 
hold in society, they are precluded 
from achieving what the world calls 
great and interesting actions. But 
still inthe domestic circle, in sweet- 
ening the charities of life, and in 
inspiring religion and piety, they 
may be truly great, in the estima- 
tion of God. And such, we can 
justly say, was Mrs. Beach. Her 
piety was noiseless, but sincere. 
It looked not for the praise of men ; 
but for His approbation, who seeth 
not as man seeth. A firm believer 
in all the doctrines of grace, her 
faith produced its genuine fruits, 
in her life and conversation. Fond 
of solitude, she spent much time in 
converse with her God and Sav- 
iour, in secret prayer. Yet in 
company she was always cheerful: 
For-her prospects of futurity were 
bright and animating; and what 
should render her gloomy and de- 
sponding? She knew the tempo- 
ral ills, she sometimes experienc- 
ed, would soon be no more; and 
why should they deeply corrode 
her feelings ? She frequented the 
house of God, whenever opportu- 
nity presented ; where she joined 
in the prayers and praises of the 
Church, with sincere «flection, and 
fervent devotion. She was fond of 
reading, not for pedantic distinc- 
tion, but to render her- intelligent 
and social. Her bible and books 
of devotion were her chief com- 
panions ; particulirly Law’s Sert- 
ous Call. Kindly affectioned to the 
needy and distressed, in ber such 
always found relief, if in her pow- 
er. Charitable to the utmost of 
her means, she aided, with her 
advice ahd subscription, all socie- 
ties within her reach, whose ob- 
ject was charity to the bodies or 
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souls of men. She was akind neigh- 
bour, an affectionate wife, a tender 
mother, and a friend to all mankind. 
Thus having lived, it was to be ex- 
pected her death would be tranquil 
and glorious. And all who had the 
happiness of witnessing it, could 
but exclaim, Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his. 


—_—— 
For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
FOR GOOD FRIDAY. 


Christian! This day thy Re- 
deemer, the Saviour of mankind, 
the Lamb of God, is slain! Hedies, 
the friend of sinners dies! He it 1s, 
who from the foundation of the 
world was offered, a sacrifice of 
unblemished purity, whereon no 
spot appears. He is the well be- 
loved Son of God, whose glory hath 
appeared ; in whom the Father is 
well pleased, and for whose sake 
all will be acceptable, who truly 
come unto God by him. 

Being a Prince and a Saviour, 
and a victim self-devoted for the 
sins of a fallen world, he maketh 
atonement with blood; not the 
blood of ‘those sacrifices, which 
were offered year by year conti- 
nually ;> but with his own, the 
precious blood of God’s anointed, 
‘whom the Father himself sancti- 
fied and sent,’ and through whose 
merits he will receive all true be- 
lievers. He is ‘mighty to save,’ 
for ‘ He is God, and there is none 
else.” He took our nature upon 
him, became incarnate, and was 
made man; ‘ made under the law, 
to redeem them that were under 
the law’ of sin and death. Being 


thus ‘ very God and very man,’ his 
own arm could bring salvation ; and 


For Good Friday. 


his is the ‘ only name under heay- 
en, given unto men, whereby we 
must be saved.’ 

Look, Oman! fallen, miserable, 
poor and blind, as thou art, with- 
out his grace. Behold in him thy 
ransom paid, thy forfeit life re- 
stored. His all atoning blood is 
shed, and can deliver from this 
body of death, if faith * but have its 
perfect work.’ Js this the infinite ? 
’*Tis He! ‘On him the Lord hath 
laid the iniquity of us all ;’ and he 
is our gracious advocate in heaven, 
before the throne of mercy. Yet 
he is despised, reviled, rejected on 
earth. He suffers as man, and 
dies, that ‘ the dead who die in the 
Lord, may be blessed.’ For this 
purpose, ‘he took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was found 
in fashion as a man,’ though he 
‘ thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God.’ 

Sinner! This suffering Re- 
deemer will be thy judge: for he 
is ‘ordained of God to be the 
judge o} quick and dead.’ He who 
agonized on thy account, and still 
bleeds, because thou art daily cru- 
cifying him afresh, will ‘ bring eve- 
ry secret thing into judgmeut,’ 
when he shall appear in his glory, 
and ‘ all the holy angels with him.’ 
Let conscious guilt apply to thy im- 
penitent soul the thorns platted 
by thee, for his sacred head. Let 
his mercy lead thee to @pentance, 
while his precious blo#ff is stream- 
ing for thee from his pierced side. 
O let him not bleed and die in vain! 
Look unto him, and be saved from 
guilty fears, and punishment eter- 
nal. His blood is all sufficient. Let 
thy repentance be sincere, and 
bless God, that ‘thy disease is 
thrown into this Bethesda.’ 
unreclaimed by this, despair thy 
cure.” 

And thou, O follower of the 
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Extracts from the Fathers. 1} 


Lamb ! ‘look unto the hills, from 
whence cometh thy help,’ and unto 
the rock which is higher than thou. 
The shepherd indeed is smitten! 
and the sheep are scattered! But 
it is only for a little space ; while 
he is gone after that which 1s lost. 
They shall be ‘gathered to his 
fold again.’ He will yet ‘feed them 
in green pastures, and lead them 
forth by the waters of comfort.’ 
Trust in him, and his mercy will 
be upon thee forever. His good- 
ness will follow thee, all the days 
of this earthly pilgrimage; for he 
made, and he redeemed thee, he 
ransomed thee with his inost pre- 
cious blood. Adore this goodness 
infinite ! And for such stupendous 
love, * let zealous praise ascend’ to 
him. Let * hymns of holy wonder’ 
here employ ‘ten thousand times 
ten thousand tongues,’ and thou- 
sands of thousands, that have seen 
his grace, and ‘ felt his mercy too.’ 
Nor let his worship cease on earth, 
‘ till death 1s swallowed up in vic- 
tory,’ and the veil is rent asunder, 
which shall disclose to human view 
his church triumphant, in realms 
of everlasting glory. There all 
his faithful servants will be pros- 
trate ut his feet. There angels 
fall down and worship, casting their 
crowns before him. A. 


— 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Every scribe, which is instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven, is 
like unto a man that is an house- 
holder, which bringeth forth out 
of his treasure things. new and 
old.—Mat. xii. 52. 


Warranted by these words of in- 
spiration, it is intended to insert in 
our Miscellany a series of extracts 


from the early Christian writers, 
commonly ealled the Fathers. The 
selection will be mace with a view 
to some great point of Theology, 
some historical fact, or some usage 
and practice among Christians of 
that age. We begin with Barna- 
bas ; who, by the unanimous testi- 
mony of antiquity, is the person 
often mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles, as the companion of St. 
Paul. The extract is chosen, be- 
cause it shows what was the faith 
and practice of Christians, in re- 
gard to ‘the Lord’s Day, with the 
reason of its change from the sey- 
enth to the first day of the week. 
[t is therefore useful to confirm 
the hints we have in Scripture, on 
this point. 


‘‘I{ is moreover written in the 
dec: logue, what the Lord spake to 
Moses in Mount Sinai, face to face, 
saying, Sanctify ye the Lord’s Sab- 
bath, with clean hands and a pure 
heart. And elsewhere it is said, 
If my children will keep my Sab- 
baths, then will [lay my mercy upon 
them. It is again said, in the be- 
ginning of the creation, The Lord 
God made the works of his hands in 
six days, and finished on the seventh ; 
and in it he rested, and sanctified it. 
Consider, children, what he says, 
He finished in six days: That is, 
the Lord God shall finish ail things 
in six thousand years: for with 
him a day is made equal to a thou- 
sand years; as he himself saith, 
So this day shall be as a thousand 
years. Therefore, children, in six 
days, that is, in six thousand years, 
the world shall complete its work. 
And he rested on the seventh; that 
is, his Son, coming into the world, 
shall destroy the times of iniquity, 
shall condemn the wicked, shall 
change the sun, the moon, and the 
stars : then shall he gloriously rest 
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on the seventh day. And finally, 
when he says, Thou shalt sanctify it 
with clean hands, and a pure heart ; 
if any think they can render that 
day sacred, which the Lord hath 
sanctified, without being every way 
clean in heart, they err. 

“Take heed then, that, resting in 
honour of the day, ye sanctify it in 
your hearts. And well may we do 
so, who have received the promise 
fulfilled, who have seen iniquity 
abolished, and all things renewed 
by the Lord: well may we render 
that day sacred, ourselves having 
been already sanctified. Finally, 
he says to his people, Your new 
moons and your Sabbaths I cannot 
bear. See here what he says, the 
present Sabbaths are not accepta- 
ble to me; but those which I have 
appointed, when, putting an end to 
the work, I shall institute anew the 
eighth for the Sabbath of the other 
world. Hence we spend the eighth 
day in religious joy, on which Je- 
sus arose from the dead ; and when 
he had shown himself, he ascended 
into Heaven.” 


Those of the present day, who 
choose to be called Unitarians, 
would fain have it believed that 
the doctrine of Christ’s divinity is 
a corruption of pure primitive 
Christianity. But the following 
extract speaks a different language. 
It is selected from Hermes, who, 
with good reason, is taken to be 
the same person mentioned by St. 
Paul, in the 16th chapter of his 
Epistle to the Romans. ‘The only 


known work of bis is what he calls 
Pastor, or the Shepherd ; in which, 
after the model of Cobas, a well 
known Greek classical writer, he 
represents, in allegory, all the fun- 
damental doctrines of the gospel. 


‘‘He showed me an immense 
pillar of white stone, rising from 
the middle of the plain, higher than 
the surrounding mountais It was 
of a square form, and sufficient to 
support the whole world. It look- 
ed venerablefrom age : But it had 
a door, which. seemed newly to 
have been cut in its side ; and from 
this door there issued a light, 
brighter than that of the sun ; at 
which I greatly wondered.” 


The purport of this vision the 
Shepherd afterwards explains to 
him in the following manner : 


‘* First of all, said I, show me 
what is this pillar, and what its 
door? Listen then, saidhe; the 
pillar, with its door, is the Son of 
God. But how comes it, said I, 
that the pillar is old, but the door 
new? O dull of apprehension, 
said he, listen and understand. 
The Son of God was before all cre- 
ated beings, and thus was present 
in council with the Father at the 
creation of the universe. But the 
door is new, because he hath ap- 
peared, in the consummation of 
these lust days ; that all who would 
obtain salvation, might enter by it 
into the kingdom of God.—And no 
one can enter into the kingdom of 
God, but he who shall receive the 
name of the Son of God. If you 
would entera city that is surround- 
ed by a wall, and has but one gate, 
could you enter otherwise than by 
that gate? Certainly not, said I. 
Just thus, said he, as you cannot 
enter a city, but by its gate, no 
more can you enter the kingdom of 
God, otherwise than through the 
name of his Son, his dearly belov- 
ed Son,” 
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For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


On the Translation of the Bible. 


It has been frequently remarked, 
that the translation of the Bible, 
authorized by King James, is freer 
from defects of style than any 
other production of the same age. 
This is so remarkably the case, 
that one is almost tempted to think 
it owing to immediate divine inter- 
position ; like what the Alexandri- 
an Jews claimed for their Septua- 
Were the Transla- 
lators themselves free from the stiff 
inflation, the overstrained formali- 
ty, and conceited point, so com- 
monly found in all the writers of 
that, and the immediately following 
age? This must have been the 
case, or they were in a wonderful 
manner preserved from its effects, 
in the solemn duty they undertook. 
Possibly, ardent piety, a deep sense 
of religion, and the cause of divine 
truth, which they hoped. to sub- 
serve, may have overawed their 
minds, controlled their fancies, and 
prevented their running in quest 
of what were then deemed pretty- 
isms, nice conceits, or laboured 
majesty of periods. Such things 
were then reckoned the essence of 
fine writing. They were the fash- 
ion of the day ; and as such, soon 
to pass into oblivion. This they 
must have seen, however difficult 
of apprehension it may have been. 
They appear to have taken the 
original for their guide, and to have 
let themselves down to the plain 
and substantial idiom of common 
English ; so far as the structure of 
the two languages would admit. 
They sought not ornament, but 
plain sense, to make the sacred 
writers speak to the understandings 
of common English readers ‘This 


was the office they were appointed 


to perform. Some obsolete words 
we indeed find. But by no means 
so frequently as in Seltppore, a 
writer of the same age. Much 
rarer do we find obsolete phrases 
and modes of expression. The 
solemn style they have preserved, 
and thereby consecrated it to so- 
lemn and important subjects. Still 
it is simple and plain English ; as 
may be seen from the ease with 
which it is found to run into bur- 
lesque, whenever attempted, as it 
has been in many fugitive pieces, 
under the title of Chronicles ; as by 
the facetious poet, called Peter Pin- 
dar. Piety, and indeed common 
geod sense, can hardly approve 
of such attempts to ridicule serious 
things. But still it is right to le 
even of an enemy. Setting side 
this diversity, and it is truly won- 
derful to consider, how very little 
the critic, nurtured in the modern 
school of |unguage, can find to cen- 
sure, in point of style. Did he not 
know to the contrary, he would 
hardly imagine he was reading a 
production done into English, more 
than two hundred years ago. 
Biblical critics have discovered 
some few passages, where the ge- 
nuine force and import of the ori- 
ginal is not preserved. Much of 
this is to be ascribed to the com- 
parative imperfection of language. 
What is fully expressed in one, 
sometimes cannot be reachei in 
another, with the utmost care and 
attention, on the part of the trans- 
lator. This is a fict, well known 
to all who have studied the subject. 
At the same time, something must 
be set to the account of misconcep- 
tion in our translators. Ina work 
of such length, and such diversity 
of style, from so many different 
hands, who has a right to expect 
that no errors should have been 
committed? But these are only 
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diminutive spots in the great lumi- 
nary of day, not worth regarding. 
They are easily remedied by the 
original in hand, aided by the light 
of science: and thus divine truth 
is in no.danger of being eclipsed. 
The primary object of the transla- 


tion was to diffuse a knowledge of 


thattruth. And when we consider 
the manner tn which it was exe- 
cuted, perhaps it may be said with 
truth, that no one thing has contri- 
buted so much to settle and render 
permanent the English language, 
to prevent its running at random 
after foreign idioms, the caprices 
of fashion, or the changeable fan- 
cies ef conceited critics. It is in 
the hands of every body, and proves 
a standard of correctness m conver- 
sation and writing. It is carried 
into all quarters of the world, with 
the language itself, and is likely, 
for many ages, to be an instrument 
in the hand of divine Providence, 
preserving and diffusing the pure 
religion of the gospel; and at the 
same time perpetuating the tempo- 
ral blessings of literature. How 
deeply, then, are we indebted to 
those pious men, for their labours 
in the cause of truth? And that 
the readers of the Magazine may 


know to whom we owe this debt of 


gratitude, it is intended, so soon as 
materials can be collected, to in- 
sert their names, with some slight 
sketches of their characters and 
lives. 


ee 
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Scrence the handmaid of RELIGION. 


Common Science modestly culti- 
vated, under a proper sense of hu- 
man wmbecility, and that limited 
view which 1s within the reach of 
man’s reason, 1s undoubtedly a use- 


ful handmeid of prety and religion. 

With this Impression, a course of 
lectures was some time since written 
on the History of the Manual Arts ; 
and actually delivered to youth, in 
the progress of their studies. The 
following *s extracted from the in- 
troduction to the course; and tt ts 
intended to be followed by others, 
from the same production. 


Few subjects afford more satis- 
faction to the contemplative mind, 
than inquiries into the origin and 
progress of the arts and sciences. 
Nor is it merely a matter of amuse- 
ment and mental satisfaction ; for, 
if judiciously prosecuted, it cannot 
fail of unfolding the intellectual and 
active powers of man; and thus 
contributing, in a high degree, to 
establish the philosophy of mind, 
upon a sure and permanent basis. 
When we look back, and contem- 
plate what has been done by hu- 
man sagacity, for the amelioration 
of our condition in life, it irresisti- 
bly excites a pleasing hope of what 
may still be done, for the promo- 
tion of the same beneficent end. 
When we contrast the savage and 
the civilized state, what generous 
bosom glows not with ardour ; what 
ingenuous mind is not fired with 
ambition, to add something more to 
the present stock of convemences 
that men enjoy, in the midst of re- 
fined society? These hopes and 
this ambition are peculiarly excited 
by a view of the inventions, that 
have been made within the last 
three or four centuries. The dan- 
ger of enthusiasm and overweaning 
confidence should not deter the 
sound philosopher from entertain- 
ing such hopes. He has only to 
see that they be well corrected and 
chastised, by a proper sense of 
human imbecility, and the hitherto 
slow progress of improvement. 
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But the proposed subject of in- 
quiry affords a result, far more im- 
portant than the foregoing. For it 
can but suggest the question, and 
with it, many cogent considerations 
in reply, Whence is man himself? 
What cause gave being to this in- 
ventor of arts and sciences ?—a 
question this, which puzzled the 
wits, and confounded the under- 
standings of all the ancient masters 
in science and reasoning, as well as 
some of the Madams, who have 
had the temerity to desert the only 
guide, that might have conduct- 
ed them to a satisfactory result. 
The truth has been that the pride 


of science, and the reputation of 


being able to account for every 
thing, would not permit them to 
own their ignorance in this point ; 
and so, not knowing what to do 
with the matter, they wandered 
through all the mazes of fancy and 
imagination, starting multifarious 
schemes of world-meking. Is man 
then, with the world he inhabits, 
and all that it contains, the offspring 
of a fortuitous dance of unmeaning 
atoms ? So surmised Democritus, 
the laughing philosopher. But the 
marks of order, design, harmony, 
wisdom and contrivance, are far 
too apparent to comport with such 
a supposition. Every thing around 
us, and within us, proclaims that 
wise intelligence must have taken 
an agency in our production. 

Did man grow up like a vegeta- 
ble from the earth, or crawl from 
the slime of newly concreted mat- 
ter, like a tadpole from the mire ? 
So taught Epicurus and his follow- 
ers. This hypothesis is liable to 


the same objection, as the former. 
And besides it does not even pre- 
tend to reach the bottom, and to 
account for that concretion of mat- 
ter into a state, fit to produce ani- 
Epicurus himself 


mals and men. 
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was avowedly too indolent to dive 
deep into difficulties, and exert his 
mental faculties in their solution : 
and so he put up with a scheme 
that reached only the surface. 
Again, is the world, and all it 
contains, the joint offspring of a 
good and an evil being, each inde- 
pendant and eternal ? So held Zo- 
roaster, and the Magi in the East. 
This hypothesis, though it may 
seem, at first view, tocomport with 
the present state of things, the mix- 
ture of good and evil found in man 
in particular ; yet two independent 
sovereigns, constantly struggling 
for the mastery, is am absurdity, or 
rather an impossibility. One or the 
other must submit ; or there could 
be no such thing as sovereignty in 
the universe. but this argument, 
a priort, trom the reason and ne- 
cessity of the case, apart ; the hy- 
pothesis wants unity and simplici- 
ty. This, of itself, should render 
it suspicious. And when it comes 
to be tested, a posteriori, by a view 
of existing phenomena, it is found to 
derive po support from this quar- 
ter; but is in the clearest manner 
confuted. Its advocates, indeed, 
professed to be led to the notion of 
two independeut sovereigns, carry- 
ing on an interminable war, froma 
view of the confusion and disorder 
which they supposed they saw. 
But the more this subject is exam- 
ined, the more clearly do we wit- 
ness order and harmony : and in 
the very few cases where it is 
otherwise, it may furly be ascribed 
to our own want of capacity to 
reach the bottom of things. True 
wisdom requires us to acknowledge 
that all seeming disorder is order 
not understood. If there were any 
truth in the scheme, it would have 
produced infinitely worse conse- 
quences than we observe, or can 
imagine. As things now are, at the 
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utmost, we meet with now and then 
a difficulty. while order shines con- 
spicuously in most cases ;  pro- 
claiming aloud the unity of the first 
cause. As to the disorder appa- 
rent in man himself, taking into 
consideration the whole of his ex- 
istence, here and herefter, it will 
disappear. And such a future state 
the .Wagi, the authors of the fore- 
going scheme in Theology, profess- 
ed to believe. 

There remains another hypothe- 
sis, handed down from antiquity, 
in some respects more rational thin 
either of the foregoing. That man, 
with the workd he inhabits, and all 
that it contains, was from eternity. 
‘This opinion some of the followers 
of Plato were inclined to adopt. 
And though it may cut short the 
diffi alty of accounting for the first 
cause of things, by impliedly deny- 
ing the need of any such account ; 
and though it may seem consistent 
with present phenomena, the pre- 
sent progressive stite of things, 
yet is it altogether irreconcilable 


with facts, in one material point of 


view. How should it have come 
to pass, that no improvements in 
the arts were made, until about 
three or four thousand years ago ? 
Or if they were made, how should 
it have happened that no vestiges, 
no record of them remains? Did 
man do nothing but vegetate; or, 
at most, breathe during all that in- 
terminable antecedent time? Nay, 
and the globe itself affords decisive 
evidence of a temporary existence. 
The sea, in some places, is mani- 
festly encroaching upon the dry 
land; and in others, throwing up 
what is washed away, forming allu- 
vial soils. The mountains are 
mouldering down, by the mere ac- 
tion of the atmosphere, and more 
by the drenching rains, that fall on 
their summits, and descend in rills. 


The hardest rocks resist not the 
action of these causes: they are 
manifestly crumbling to pieces, and 
falling into the vallies. However 
slow this progress may be, yet it is 
certain that somewhere, within an 
unlimited eternity, it must have 
brought our globe to an uniform 
sphere, every where covered with 
water; consequently unfitted for 
the residence of men, and other 
terrestrial animals. ‘Thus are we 
irresistibly brought back to the 
conclusion, that man began to ex- 
istin time. And our business ts to 
inquire into the cause of his exist- 
ence. The progressive state of 
improvement, which we witness, is 
so fui from proving an eternal suc- 
cessrou of the race of man, that it 
is the hinge on which the main ar- 
sument turns, in favour of his be- 
ginning to exist, in a limited time. 

A celebrated modern of Great 
Britain, Dr. Darwin, sensible, as it 
should seem, of the difficulties en- 
vironing either of the foregoing hy- 
potheses trom antiquity, and at the 
same time conf ‘ent of bis own ta- 
lents for inventing novelties, as- 
cribes the production of all animat- 
ed beings to a certain appetency in 
matter, to exhibit a variety of forms 
and motions. This appetency he 
defines to be a kind of longing or 
ardent desire for those forms and 
motions. Whence came this long- 
ing, he tells us not ; and for a very 
sufficient reason, he could not. But 


so it must be. Thus, in process of 


time, shapeless masses were form- 
ed, which began to be animated: 
at length, the desire continuing, 
matter began to find that limbs 
would be convenient appendages, 
with which to exhibit motion ; and 
so, exerting all her efforts, these 
were pushed out. Having gained 
this point, eyes, noses, ears and 
tongues, begun to be wanted, in 
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order to serve as guides to the pro- 
posed motions: thus continuing 
one improvement upon another, 
during perhaps many centuries, at 
length, after a lucky effort, a ra- 
tional mind grew up in man, capa- 
ble of forming an immense variety 
of thoughts, far too light and sub- 
tle to be the production of sluggish 
matter. Such is Darwin’s theory. 
As it differs but little, save in name, 
from the dancing atoms of Demo- 
critus, or the tadpoles of Epicurus, 
it is needless to spend time in 
pointing out its futility. Suffice it 
to remark, that it is a wonderful 
instance of the power of fancy and 
imagination, over reason and solid 
argument ; and shows a mind hard 
pressed for expedients, to get rid 
of allowing the agency of intelli- 
gence, in the production of man. 

If none of these hypotheses can 
satisfy the rational mind, as cer- 
tainly they cannot, what is to be 
done’? Are we to sit down in sul- 
len scepticism, and conclude we 
can come to 'no decision, on this 
important point?» Every senti- 
ment of self-respect forbids the 
thought. We find ourselves sur- 
rounded by the material world, 
exhibiting an immense variety of 
forms and motions. We are con- 
scious within ourselves of a multi- 
tude of mental and bodily powers. 
Something must have been the au- 
thor of all these things. Doubt 
and uncertainty, with regard to 
important points, always sit uneasy 
on inquisitive minds. This the 
most confirmed sceptics usually ac- 
knowledge. And most assuredly 
the origin of man, of his faculties 
and powers, is of the utmost im- 
portance, in every point of view, 
as mere science, or as leading to 
practical conclusions. Without 
knowing his origin, how is he to 
understand his duties ; and without 
VOL. IV.—NoO. 1. 
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knowing his duties, how is he to 
appreciate his ends, and apply his 
powers to the accomplishment of 
these ends? If we are the crea- 
tures of blind fate, or of some for- 
tuitous stroke of unintelligent mat- 
ter. we can have no ends, but to 
gratify our present inclinations ; 
and duty is a mere bugbear. But 
if an intelligent cause gave us be- 
ing, our end must be to promote 
his purposes. This lays the found- 
ation of duty. Our powers are to 
be used in promoting his glory, and 
each other’s good. Since then it 
will be the design of the following 
work, historically to delineate the 
powers of man, as exhibited in the 
manual arts, and to draw the line 
of distinction between what he 
owes to himself, and what to his 
Creator, it becomes a necessary 
link, in the chain of discussion, to 
settle what sort of being that must 
be, to whom we owe our existence. 
This point, properly understood, 
will inspire gratitude for what we 
have received, and becoming am- 
bition to improve our powers, in 
search of greater blessings, than 
what we already enjoy. Thus the 
inquiries here proposed tend not 
merely to gratify a taste for know- 
ledge, but to promote the impor- 
tant ends ef practical piety and 
morality. Ifduly appreciated, the 
sceptic may find in them a solution 
of his doubts, and the pious man a 
confirmation of his faith. 


a 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


The following is extracted from Pla- 
ton’s view of the Greek Church in 
Russia; a work republished a few 
years since in New-York; and will 
serve to show the doctrine of that 
Church concerning the external ordi- 
nances of the gospel. 
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OF THE MYSTERIES. 


Jesus Christ has established in his 
Church, mysteries, or holy ordinan- 
ces, in which, under sensible signs, 
the invisible grace of God is com- 
municated to ; believers. 


He that cometh to God must 
have some visible sign, by which 
we may bear testimony of his real 
internal conversion ; and God him- 
self desires, by certain signs, on 
the other hand, to assure and con- 
frm to us his gracious promises. 
We ought not to suppose, howev- 


er, that God is unable to perceive ° 


our real conversion without these 
sensible signs, or that he could not 
have assured us, in some other 
way, of his gracious promises, and 
of our being admitted into the cove- 
nant of his grace. But he appoint- 
ed them for the better establish- 
ment of his Church ; for as man is 
constituted, not of a soul only, but 
of a body also; and as that which 
strikes our senses usually produces 
the deepest impression on the 
mind ; and as the Church ts a visi- 
ble society in the world; so for 
these reasons, our Lord, ever 
watchful over our salvation, was 
pleased to institute visible ordinan- 
ces ; that we, in the observance of 
them, might confirm and bear test- 
imony to our faith before all; that 
we might likewise have the strong- 
er confidence in the divine pro- 
mise, and by these visible signs be 
mutually united to one another ; 
while the church should be there- 
by evidently separated from all 
other societies. 

Such ordinances are by the 
Church denominated mysteries, for 
this reason, that in them we be- 
lieve in something different from 
the visible sign: for example, | 


see in baptism the body washed 


with water; but I believe that, in 
the baptismal font, the soul is wash- 
ed from its sins by the Holy Ghost. 

There are diflerent mysteries, 
some of the Od, and others of the 
New Testament. Those of the Old 
were two, Circumcision and the 
Passover, or the e.ting of the Pas- 
chal Lamb. Circumcision was or- 
dained of God to Abraham, and to 
all his posterity. It was a holy 
ordinance, which on a man’s re- 
ceiving, he entered into a covenant 
with God; Gen. xiv. 10. This 
visible circumcision, according to 
the explanations of Paul, was a sen- 
stble sign (Rom. ii. 29.) of the in- 
ternal circumcision of the corrupt 
passions, which ought, indeed, to 
be cut off, by all who desire to 
serve God faithfully. Hence it is 
easy to conceive, why all believers 
are called the children of Abraham, 
because they ought always te be 
careful about their spiritual cir- 
cumcision ; the sign of which Abra- 
ham received. 

When the finisher of our salva- 
tion, Jesus Christ, came into the 
world, and, by offering up himself 
a sacrifice, cleansed us from all 
sin, then the Jewish circumcision 
of the flesh was abolished, because 
on the appearance of that which 
was prefigured, the type would no 
longer remain. The Apostle writes 
thus to the Colossians: In whom, 
(in Christ,) also yeare circ aneised 
with the circumcision made without 
hands, in putting off the body of the 
sins of the flesh, by the circumcision 
of Christ ; ii. 11. Baptism, in the 
New ‘Testament, occupies the 
place of circumcision in the Old. 

The second mystery of the Old 
Testament was the eating of the 
paschal lamb ; and the manner in 
which this was done, is particular- 
ly described in Exod. xi. It was 
instituted at the time of the Israel- 
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ites’ coming out of Egypt, with this 
particular aim, that this holy ordi- 
nance might serve to keep in ever- 
lasting remembrance the great 
goodness of God, in delivering 
them from Egyptian bondage. Ex- 
odus xil. 27. 

This mysterious eating of the 
paschal lamb, was an evident type 
of Christ, the lamb without spot or 
blemish, to whom we are united 
by faith. Therefore, this Jewish 
ordinance came to a glorious end, 
when the Lamb of God and Saviour 
of the world was exalted upon the 
cross ; and when he, going to meet 
death, instituted in its place the 
mystery of the eucharistical sup- 


per. These are the mysteries of 


the Old Testament. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Acts xii. 48. 4s many as were 
ordained to eternal life believed. 
This passage is susceptible of a dif- 
ferent rendering, in conformity to 
the usual language of the New Tes- 
tament writers, and the Greek idi- 
om Tadéw or Asaragcouos, may be 
translated to direct, to dispose, to 
arrange, to dispense, to order, or 
set in order. In one or the other 
of these senses, it frequently oc- 
curs inthe New Testament. nd 
we went before to ship, and sailed 
unto Assos ; there intending to take 
in. Paul; for so had he appointed, 
1. e. directed, or arranged. Acts 
xx. 13. The powers that be are 
ordained of God; as well disposed 
or arranged. Rom. xiii. 1. So or- 
dain I in all churches; i. e. so I 
dispose or arrange. 1 Cor. vil. 17. 


Ordained by Angels, in the hand of 


« Mediater. Gal. iii. 19. Here 
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dispensed would obviously be more 
conformable to the sense of the 
passage. Ordain Elders in every 
city, as I had appointed thee. ‘Titus 
1.5. Here again directed or as- 
signed, would have been better. 
In all the above passages, the same 
verb or its participle is used. And 
in the last of them, the Translators 
themselves seem to have been 
sensible that it would admit of an- 
other rendering: and in order to 
avoid an unpleasant recurrence of 
the same word, ordain and ordain- 
ed, made choice of, appointed. On 
the whole then, the more appro- 
priate rendering of the passage 
under consideration, would be, 4s 
many as were disposed to eternal 
life believed. Further to warrant 
this translation of the word in ques- 
tion, it is proper to remark, that it 
is so used by the Greek classical 
writers, in speaking of the marshal- 
ling, drawing up, or setting armes 
in array; but never to ordain, de- 
stgnate or limit to a particular pur- 
pose or end, as the word ordained 
implies, considered in connection 
with the sentence in which it is 
found. The proper verb for such 
a rendering should have been ’Opi- 
Cu, or TI poopiZw, which being de- 
rived from the noun ’Opod, a Limit 
or boundary, signifies to Limit, fiz, 
settle, establish or ordain. 


ee 


Bishop Chase’s Address. 


The following Address, from the 
Bishop of Onto to his Convention, from 
the important information it contains, 
is deemed worthy of being inserted in 
our pages, at full length. 


BRETHREN— 


This, the Seventh Annual Con- 
vertion of the Diocese of Ohio, 
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should, by rule, have met in June 
last. The consideration, however, 
that it might be out of my power 
then to attend, induced the cle rcy 
to sign a memorial, that the time 
of meeting might be postponed till 
after my journey to England. 

[ arrived in New-York on the 
29th day of August last, and lost no 
time in fixing on this, the earliest 
day in my power, for your assem- 
bling in this town, the place desig- 
nated by a vote of the last conven- 
tion for our next meeting. And 
most happy am I, notwithstanding 
the shortness of time, and the great 
distance at which many of you live, 
to see so numerous and respecta- 
ble an assembly. The first and 
best feelings of my heart are those 
of gratitude to God, that after so 
long an absence from my spiritual 
charge, and after having met, dur- 
ing that absence, with so many and 
great difficulties, [ am permitted to 
see your faces once more. On 
this, the most joyful occasion and 
happiest day of my life, I would 
bless the Lord with the best pow- 
ers of my soul, and call upon < all 
that is within me to praise His holy 
name.’ 

Let it not, however, be suppos- 
ed that this exultation argues insen- 
sibility, or that it is inconsistent 
with those feelings which, as a Fa- 
ther, 1 ought to ‘entert: uin for my 
sons, as well in the Church as in 

nature. The Rev. Jonn M. Jones, 
whom [I ordained last Convention 
in Worthington, departed this life 
before I left the Diocese. The 
death of my much beloved son, 
PHiLanpER Caase, Jun. whom I 
ordained to the Priest’s office in 


this Church, the Sunday following 
our last Convention, was commu- 
nicated to me by the Right Rev. 
BISHOP BOWEN, of South Ca- 
rolina, into whose Diocese he had 


retreated for the winter, to pro- 
long, if possible, his life. 

These providential afflictions are 
no doubt deeply felt by you all, 
who love our infant Zion, more es- 
pecially by those of our brethren 
in Monroe county, and at Zanes- 
ville, to whom these very interest- 
ing servants of our Lord and Mas- 
ter last ministered. By me, also, 
these dispensations of God’s holy 
Providence have been deeply felt ; 


conscious that not only in one of 


them I had lost a sen, but in both I 
had been deprived of nearly one 
third part of the labourers whom 
God had given us to build up His 
kingdom in the wilderness. | have 
mourned indeed. Even now, to 
see my son’s seat and that of good 
Mr. Jones empty here in the Con- 
vention, where, at best, our num- 
bers have ever been so few, nature 
feels, and has reason much to feel, 
what language cannot tell. They 

are now no longer with us—God 
hath taken them from us.—But be- 
fore He did so, we have the best 
reason to believe that He had so 
well prepared them by His heay- 
enly grace, as that they exchanged 
the pains and trials of the wilder- 
ness, for the joys of the heavenly 
Canaan ; that the Jordan of death 
was by them passed in safety ; and 
that they are now, when not en- 
gaged in ministering to the Church 
militant, drinking from living fount- 
ains which they digged not ; tasting 
of the fruits from trees which they 
planted not; yea, now joining in 
the song of the Lamb in that Tem- 
ple made without hands, whose 
walls are Salvation, and whose 
gates are praise. And shall not 
nature’s complaining voice, though 
ever so importunate, be hushed in 
the bosom of such love as God hath 
thus manifested to them, & through 
them to us, their surviving rela- 
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tives and friends? Yea, when such 
men die, those who, like them, be- 
lieve, do and must rejoice. Faith 
triumphs over the corruption of 
the grave. ‘* Our Lord has risen 
from the dead, and become the first 
fruits of them that sleep; and at 
his second coming, the corruptible 
hodies of those who sleep in him 
shall rise, and be made like unto 
his glorious body ; according to 
the mighty working whereby hes 
able to subdue all things unto him- 
self.’ Thus are our greatest af- 
flictions converted into subjects of 
praise to Him who doth all things 
well. We are not with those who 
mourn without hope ; and our joy 
is then at the highest, when we be- 
lieve our departed friends exchange 
a life of pain for an immortality of 
bliss—the Church militant for the 
Church triumphant. 

The heart is sometimes filled 
with various emotions, which to 
express in appropriate language is 
extremely difficult. When uncom- 
mon cirumstances of a mingled 
character, at once afflictive and 
cheering, press upon the mind, they 
often impose a restraint and an em- 
barrassment which we know not 
how to surmount. I feel this to be 
my present condition. 

Our tears, shed over the early 
graves of departed worth, are 
scarcely washed away by the leni- 
ent hand of our holy faith, when 
another subject of a most interest- 
ing nature presses upon our con- 
sideration ; that of a Seminary for 
the education of young men to sup- 
ply a clergy for this Diocese. This 
also, in its history, is connected 
with much of painful, and much of 
consoling reflection. 

When we last met in the Con- 
vention, it is well remembered that 
the destitute condition of our pa- 
rishes filled our hearts with sor- 
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row, and engaged our minds in the 
most earnest consultations. We 
had for years looked in vain to the 
old settlements for missionaries— 
none were obtained. ‘The neces- 
sity, therefore, of establishing a 
Seminary among ourselves, was 
obvious to all ; but the means were 
not in our power. So hopeless 
were our prospects in this respect, 
that had we proceeded formally to 
establish an Institution on paper, 
we might justly have been derid- 
ed, as men dreaming awake, and 
laying the ideal foundation of a 
baseless fabric. 

Although these considerations 
restrained us from the adoption of 
any formal plan in the Convention, 
there were some who, notwith- 
standing the gloom which surround- 
ed us, cherished a strong, though 
humble hope, that God would be 
gracious to us, and, in his own good 
time, open achannel through which 
means might be obtained. 

Our Missionary Society, which 
convened upon the adjournment of 
the Convention, was originally con- 
stituted for the purpose of supply- 
ing, in some measure, the calls of 
our congregations for ministers. 
Upon opening the meeting of this 
Society, our prayers were offered 
to God for a blessing on our hum- 
ble efforts ; and we may well hope 
he heard us in heaven, his dwell- 
ing-place, and mercifully forgave 
our manifold sins ; for he directed 
our hearts and minds to the only 
source from whence relief could 
be obtained. 

An apparently trivial incident had 
suggested to us that when the 
fountains in our Own country were 
dried up, or insufhicient ; when a 
famine of the means to sustain our 
church threatened us with desola- 
tion, there was a blessed land to 
which a man of God might fly ;—a 
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Jand in which, though continually 


munificent to all, the barrel of 


meal, and the cruse of oil had 
never failed. 

To this land were we directed ; 
and to this land our Missionary 
Society resolved to send a Mes- 
senger, and make known our 
wants. The circumstances which 
prevented the person appointed, 
from proceeding on the mission, 
and my own determination to sup- 
ply his place, are well known to 
you all ; as also the unexpected ob- 


jections urged against the measure 


by many of our eastern brethren, 
and the obstructions and difficulties 
thrown in our way. But of these 

[ will not speak further: they are 
passed; they have been happily 
surmounted ; the errors in which 
they were founded have been dis- 
sipated ; and | trast we shall no 
longer remember them, except as 
chastening afflictions permitted only 
for our spiritual good. 

When a resolution is once form- 
ed, evidently in accordance with 
the word of God, and sustained by 
a consciousness of divine direction, 
it is no subject of regret that the 
efforts to carry it into execution 
are surrounded with apparent dith- 
culties. It makes us feel our de- 
pendence to be on God alone ; and, 
when crowned with success, it 
makes the glory more conspicuous- 
ly his. We have many examples 
of this in the Holy Scriptures. Da- 
vid went not forth to fight Goliah, 
clad in the armour of Saul, nor 
bearing his sword, or his spear. 
The armour of faith, the shep- 
herd’s sling, and a stone from the 
brook, were abundantly sufficient, 
when directed by the God of I[sra- 
el, to destroy bis enemy, and work 
salvation to his people. Gideon, 
with a few, discomfited an host 
more surely than he would have 


done with many. Jonathan and his 
armour bearer, confiding in the 
power of God, put to flight an army 
of aliens. And a few loaves and 
small fishes were enough, in the 
hands of the Lord, to feed five 
thousand. 

With this simple and undisguised 
dependence on God, was the mis- 
sion to Old England undertaken ; 
and most signally has our trust in 
him been crowned with success. 
That great and generous people, 
from whom the most of us derive 
our origin, and who are spreading 
the Gospel throughout the world, 
received your messenger with 
kindness, heard the story of your 
wants with compassion, investigat- 
ed your plans with candour, exam- 
ined carefully the objections urged 
ag: inst you, and finally determined 
in your favour, and ‘munificently 
contributed to your relief. 

My powers are not equal to an 


enumeration of all the instances of 


kindness, which were shower- 
ed upon me: far less is it within 
the reach of my abilities to give a 
full estimate of that Fellowship, 
which, in the bonds of our common 
Church, accompanied the rich 
gifts to our infimt western Zion. 
Very pleasant, however, is the re- 
collection thereof; their memory 
is embalmed in my heart; and it 
is a delight more than a duty thus 
officially to acknowledge them. 
Never was benevolence more dis- 
interested : never was Christian 
zeal more active. Delicacy, as 
well as generosity, was the cha- 
racteristic of our benefactors. The 
task of solicitation being assumed 
by the most respectable charac- 
ters, the rich feasts of intellectual 
intercourse and Christian courte- 
ousness, were every where spread 
before me. [deny to myself the 
pleasure of pronouncing, and to 
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you that of hearing the names of 
our benefictors, in this address, 
because | cxnnnot, without offending 
their delicacy, speak of them as 
my heart prompts, and they de- 
serve. 

Wherever I went, one continued 
succession of hospitelity, benefi- 
cence and christian communion, 
cheered my heart, and elevated 
my opinion of my fellow-men. 
God is merciful unto me, thought 
I, in giving me grace in the eyes 
of this people, whose God is the 
Lord, and whose kindness to me is 
the fruit of the gospel of peace. 

The hand of Divine Providence 
seemed visible in disposing and di- 
recting all things to promote our 
object, and to bless our efforts. 
Before our own thoughts had been 
directed to England for assistance, 
our existence as a diocese, our la- 
bours and our necessities were 
known to some, and had excited 
towards us feelings of kindness and 
sympathy. | brought with me 
from England a rich and well 
wrought set of Communion Plate 
for the chapel of our intended Se- 
minary, on the chief piece of which 
is the following inscription : 


‘fa FLAGON, TWO CHALICES, TWO 
PATENS, AND COLLECTING PLATE. 
This Communion Plate was purchased 
with a sum of money, which the late 
JOHN BOWDLER, Esq. 
of Eltham in Kent, England, 
appropriated to the use of the 
RIGHT REV. PHILANDER CHASE, D. D. 
Bishop of Ohio; 
an? _s, by the Bishop’s desire, dedicat- 


ed forever to the service of this chapel. 
A. D. 1824.” 


John Bowdler, Esquire, whose 
name is thus connected with our 
infant Seminary, and whose memo- 
ry we shall ever cherish with gra- 
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titude, died some months before 
my arrival in England. Previously 
to this event, the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, 
of Boston, had communicated to 
the Scottish Bishops an account of 
our newly formed diocese, and of 
its interesting condition. 

This information Mr. Bowdler 
received through the Scottish Bi- 
shops, while on his death bed ; 
and was thus moved to leave be- 
hind him a memorial of his regard 
for the church in the wilderness. 
I am induced to mention this one 
of many instances of providential 
interposition in our favour, be- 
cause the liberal donor having de- 
parted to receive his full reward, 
can be named without offence. 

The amount of donations, I had 
reason to believe, before I left 
England, nearly equalled $20,000. 
This may not be exclusive of ex- 
penses, and specific liberalities. 
Among the latter, are the set of 
plate for the Holy Communion, al- 
ready alluded to ; and another set 
of smaller size, for the use of the 
Bishop and his successors, pre- 
sented to him by aselect number of 
his most affectionate friends. 

The stereotype plates for the 
Common Prayer book, were near- 
ly finished before I left London. 
The value of the books contribut- 
ed is not exactly known; their 
number, before I returned, was 
about five hundred. 

That interesting part of our plan, 
through which so much good 1s 
anticipated, the design of having a 
printing press attached to our Se- 
minary, met with such general and 
cordial approbation in England, 
that separate funds for it also were 
set on foot. And though the amount 
of each subscription was limited to 
a guinea, yet a generous anxiety to 
subscribe made the sum, in a few 
weeks, nearly equal to our wants. 








[ had determined to follow the 
advice of some of my most sincere 
and judicious friends in England, 
to remain there until our object 
should have been fully accomplish- 
ed ; but mature reflection convinc- 
ed us, that the good to be obtained 
by remaining abroad was evidently 
less than the evil to our diocese at 
home. My thoughts were upon 
you, my dear Brethren, and the 
scattered and languishing Congre- 
gations which you represent. Ma- 
ny assurances, however, were most 
kindly afforded me before | left that 
country, that our cause should not 
suffer by my departure. ‘ Though,’ 
said they, ‘you are obliged to 
leave us thus early, to assemble 
your convention, and to obtain 
your incorporating act, yet your 
friends, who are many, will not 
suffer your atttention to the imme- 
diate and pressing wants of your 
diocese to operate to the detriment 
of the Ohio Fund. You shall have 
our prayers always, and to these we 
will add our exertions in your fa- 
vour. Let your own people do but 
their duty, and our endeavours 
will not be wanting.’ These most 
animating assurances were given, 
before I left England. Since my 
return they have been renewed to 
the same efiect, in the most oblig- 
ing manner, and by the best of 
persons. 

The avails of the subscriptions 
in England, are deposited in the 
hands of Trustees, the Right Hon- 
ourable Lords Kenyon and Gambi- 
er, the Rev. Dr. Gaskin, and Hen- 
ry Hoare, Esq. and not to be drawn 
for, but upon certain conditions, 
and by the proper authorities. 
What these are, you will per- 
ceive, by attending to the deed of 
donation, dated London, 27th No- 
vember, 1823, which I shall lay 
before the convention. 
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By that instrument, it may be 
seen how foreign from my mind it 
has ever been to create any divi- 
sion in our Church, by making our 
Institution in any way independent 
of the constitutional and canonical 
authorities. To the superintend- 
ing control of the General Con- 
vention and House of Bishops, all 
our institutions of this nature ought 
to be subject. In case there is a 
departure from our landmarks, the 
Articles and Liturgy ef our primi- 
tive Zion, a controlling power must 
be acknowledged in those to whom 
God in his providence hath com- 
mitted it. 

Our Seminary is to be incorpo- 
rated by law, and the Trustees 
named in the act of incorporation. 
When and how to settle the ques- 
tion where to fix permanently this 
our favourite Institution, you, my 
Brethren, are better judges than 
myself: Butone thing it is my duty 


to observe, that this question is too « 


vast in its consequences, it is too 
holy in its nature, it involves the 
interests of too many thousand 
souls, to be determined hastily, 
without due consideration, or to 
admit, in the least, of local preju- 
dices, or sectional interest. Con- 
sidering what has been done, the 
difficulties surmounted, and above 


all the visibly interposing hand of 


Divine Providence in its favour; | 
presume there is not a person pre- 
sent but feels an awe when ap- 
proaching a question involving its 
welfare, sufficient at once to anni- 
hilate every selfish consideration. 


Wherever the real interests of 


the Church require, there, doubt- 
less, it is your wish the Seminar) 
should be fixed. To ascertain this, 
you will use the most proper 
means, and exercise your best 
judgment. And may the Almighty 
God, by the influences and direc- 
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tions of his Holy Spirit, make us 
unanimous, both in our measures 
and their result; and may these 
be for his glory and the good of his 
Church. 


BreTHReN— 

It is my duty to state, in some 
part of this Address, my Episcopal 
acts; and give a general view of 
the state of the diocese since we 
last met. 

ORDINATIONS. 


J. M. Jones, Deacon—Rev. P. 
Chase, Priest—James A. Fox, 
Deacon—Kev. J. Hall, Priest. 

CONFIRMATIONS. 

In Christ Church, Cincinnati, 
8—Si. James’ Church, Cross- 
Creek, 17—St. Paul’s Church, 
Steubenville, 8—St. James’ Church, 
Boardman, 16—Christ Church, 
Windsor, 17—St. Peter’s Church, 
Ashtabula, 20. 


The organization of a large and 
interesting Parish, in the month of 
January last, at Piqua, Miami 
county, excites our most grateful 
feelings ; and prompts the fervent 
prayer that God would not, for our 
sins, suffer this light to go out, ere 
he prepare and appoint faithful 
ministers to trim and cherish it; 
but that he would graciously cause 
it to send forth the rays of his hea- 
venly glory throughout our be- 
nighted land.—With great plea- 
sure, also, | have heard of many 
instances of zealous exertions, in 
some measure worthy of the good- 
ness of the cause, and the distress- 
es of our condition. In the parish- 
es of St. Peter’s Church Morris- 
town; Christ Church, Beaver ; 
St. Luke’s, Perry ; and St. Mat- 
thew’s, Mill-creek, churches are 
building. These, though of the 
humblest form, are an honour tothe 
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founders, and in regard to futurity, 
of the brightest promise. These 
little buildings in our woods are 
sure tokens cf a blessing to the 
people, in their present and future 
generations. They are as the Ark 
of the Covenant, in the house of 
Obed-edom ; and we trust, expe- 
rience will permit it to be said of 
them, as of him, ‘*‘ The Lord hath 
blessed Obed-edom and all his 
household, and all that pertaineth 
to him, because of the ark of God.” 

There are at present two candi- 
dates for holy orders in this dio- 
cese. Several others, cheered 
with the prospects belore us, are 
prepared to enter our Seminary, 
when established. 

I have but one subject more to 
lay before you, and then I shall 
close this address. The great 
utility to Christianity in general, 
and to this diocese in particular, of 
a well conducted periodical publi- 
cation, under the patronage of the 
Convention, has long occupied my 
mind. The time to commence such 
a work, and with vigour, in a unit- 
ed effort, seems now to have come. 
Every great work wants a Book of 
Record, in which to inscribe its 
proceedings ; and of this, our Se- 
minary should not, must not, be 
deprived. 

It is my earnest desire, there- 
fore, that a committee be appoint- 
ed to consider the expediency and 
utility of setting forth a Prospectus 
of such a publication at the present 
time. in order that, at the next 
Convention, all things may be in 
readiness for its immediate com- 
mencement. 

That God may have our Church, 
especially the council of it now 
here assembled, in his holy keep- 
ing ; that He may graciously for- 
give us our sins, and direct us in 
all our ways, and further us with 
A 
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his continual help, so that in all 
our works begun, continued, and 
ended in Him, we may glorify his 
holy name ; and finally by bis mer- 
cy, through Jesus Christ, obtain 
everlasting life, is the prayer of 
your affectionate Pastor. 
PHILANDER CHASE. 
Chillicothe, Nov. 3, 1824. 
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for the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Observations on the differences be- 
tween holy men, suggested by a con- 
sideration of the contention between 
the Apostles Paul and Barnabas.— 
Acts xv. 39. And the contention 
was so sharp between them, that they 
departed asunder one from the 
other. 


That differences and difficulties 
will arise even among brethren, 
might be expected from the pecu- 
liar structure of the human mind, 
and from the natural frailty and im- 
perfection which is our commen 
lot. Even those, who sincerely 
love and respect each other, will 
find points occurring from time to 
time, on which it may be impossi- 
ble to agree; and which may 
seem, contrary to the feelings 
which the spirit ef Christianity -is 
calculated to cherish, to interrupt 
their intercourse; or at least to 
alloy its peace and harmony. This 
is one of our common evils, which, 
(though it has its origin in the 
frailties of human nature) it is not 
intended to palliate, even by the 
consideration that they are some- 
times, perhaps always, over-ruled 
by a wise and merciful God. to ac- 
complish that good to which they 
seem to be opposed, and with 
which they appear to have no con- 
nection. 


That they are unavoidable in 
the course of human affeirs, might 
be remarked with truth. That 
the tendencies of human nature are 
calculated, in the first place, to 
generate, and then to perpetuate 
them, ts a subject of constant expe- 
rience and observation. We may 
lament their action, but it 1s not 
exactly in our power to restrain, 
or direct them, without the influ- 
ence of divine grace. Thot they 
occur even among the professors 
of the meek, forgiving and peace- 
ful religion of the Gospel, should 
not have an effect in our minds, to 
detract from the loveliness and ex- 
ceHence of that religion ; but 
should convince us of the obliquity 
of the human heart, the feebleness 
of man, and his necessary depend- 
ence upon that sanctifying power, 
which can proceed only from God. 

The passage which has suggest- 
ed these observations, affords us a 
remarkable instance of the state of 
feeling arnong brethren and fellow- 
labourers, to which we have allud- 
ed, The persons interested were 
no less than Paul and Barnabas, 
apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ : 
—Paul distinguished from all other 
apostles by the circumstances of his 
conversion ; by the peculiar manner 
in which he was elevated to the 
apostolic office ; by the fulness of 
the revelations which he received ; 
and by his entire devotion to the 
service of his master: and Barna- 
bas, who was associated with him 
in sO many labours, and of whom 
we have the testimony of inspira- 
tion, that He was a good man, and 


full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith. 


It may be doubted whether any 
Christian ever reads the account 
of this circumstance, without a de- 
yree of surprise, that there could 
have been so sharp a contention 
on any point of diderence, between 
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these great and good men. We 
puuse over it with regret, that 
apostles of Christ, so distinguished 
by their Jibours, their piety and 
holiness, should have sullied their 
character, by a transaction so 
strongly marked with human frail- 
ty. vad which was persisted in with 
such firmness, as rendered their 
separation, for a time at least, ex- 
pedient, if not necessary. 

jt appears that Mark, a kinsman 
of Barnabas, who had been asso- 
cisted with him and Paul, while 
they were jointly engaged in 
preaching the Gospel in various 
places, probably in the capacity of 
a servant to one or both of them, 
chose to depart from them at Pam- 


phylia, and went not with them to 


the work. 

Paul and Barnabas had come to 
Antioch, where they continued for 
some time, teaching and preaching 
the word of the Lord. At length 
Paul proposed to Barnabas. that 
they should visit together the 
brethren in every city where they 
had preached the word ; that they 
might learn their state, and confirm 
their faith in the Gospel. Mark 
had by some means found his way 
to Antioch, and had become again 
associated with Barnabas, who (as 
he was a sister’s son,) was the 
more disposed to overlook the 
fault he committed at Pamphylia ; 
and we learn from St. Paul him- 
self, who commended him for his 
zeil, and declared that he was 
profitable to him for the ministry, 
that he afterwards became a useful 
minister of Christ. Barnabas de- 


termined to take with them this 
Mark, having received him again 
to favour and confidence ; but 
Paul could not overlook his con- 
duct at Pamphylia, and therefore 
thought it not good to take him with 
them. This was the cause ef their 
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difference. Condescension on ei- 
ther part might have prevented it. 
But they were men, though apos- 
tles of the Lord Jesus Christ We 
accordingly read that the conten- 
tion was so sharp between them, 
that they departed asunder the 
one from the other, and so Barna- 
bas took Mark, and sailed unto 
Cyprus ; leaving Paul to pursue 
the work of the ministry, without 
molestation, in the field where 
they had before jointly laboured 
with so much success : who, being 
recommended by the brethren un- 
to the grace of God, revisited and 
confirmed the Churches, which 
had been pliuted by their joint 
ministry. 

We often sigh over the narra- 
tives of human frailty; but it is 
with peculiar regret, that we notice 
exhibitions of it in the concuct of 
those who, from their character 
and station, are almost thought to 
possess un exemption from the or- 
dinary imperfections of humanity. 
It is with some degree of pain, 
even at this distance of time, that 
we read of any difference, much 
more of a sharp contention, be- 
tween St. Paul and St. Barnabas, 
so dear to each other in the bonds 
of human and Christian friendship. 
It arose from some remainder of 
imperfection in the temper of one, 
or the other of them, and probably 
of both. They separated there 
fore ; but it plainly appears that 
they did not become enemies. 
They preached the same Gospel, 
and it appears that the work of 
the Lord still prospered in their 
hand. 

In reading this narrative, we al- 
most wish that it had not found a 
place in the sacred record. We 
would have them held up to the 
world without spot or blemish, as 
examples ef every virtue and ex- 
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cellence. Had the writers of the 
sacred volume int@pded to impose 
upon the world, their characters 
would have been faultless. But it 
does not appear that it once enter- 
ed into their minds to consider how 
this, or that action, would appear 
to mankind, or-what objection 
might be raised upon them. But, 
without at all attending to this, 
they lay the facts before us, at no 
pains to think whether they would 
appear creditable or not. They 
tell the plain truth, and nothing 
else. There is one advantage in 
this, it shews that they published 
nothing to the world, but what 
they believed themselves ; and 
that they were honest enough to 
publish every circumstance which 
was material, though those circum- 
stances might seem unfavourable 
to those, who were appointed the 
first teachers of the Gospel. 

if the apostles themselves were 
not exempt from the passions of 
human nature, can we, who are 
allowed only to sit at their feet, 
expect a higher degree of perfec- 
tion in this world; or ought it to 
be looked for in us, who are equal- 
ly frail and weak? There is one 
circumstance, however, which de- 
serves our most attentive consider- 
ation. It is this, whenever they 
fell, they recovered, by the grace 
of God, from sin, and were restor- 
ed to a sense of duty ; which they 
discharged with renewed alacrity 
and fidelity. It should be our 
most earnest endeavour and our 
prayer, when we are so unfortu- 
nate as to err, that we may be re- 
newed in like manner. If differ- 
ences arise, (and they are often 
unavoidable) which, from motives 
of expediency or necessity, inter- 
rupt all familiar, social and friendly 


intercourse, it is consistent neither 
with Christian charity, nor with 
Christian justice, to remain under 
the control of affections, which en- 
courage feelings, that tend to per- 
petuate a state of irreconciliation, 
and to aggravate the evil of sepa- 
ration, by those circumstances 
which not only sharpen, as in the 
case of Paul and Barnabas, but 
prolong the spirit of contention. 
In all human appearance it was 
best that they separated. Had they 
continued together, the contention 
between them, judging from the 
ordinary temperament of the hu- 
man. mind, and from the known 
operation of the human passions, 
would have expanded into a larger 
flame. It would have been fanned 
by many a breeze, and its power 
would have been felt in many a 
heart ; and its influence might have 
thrown a shade over the peace and 
prosperity of the Church. Their 
separation, while it terminated 
their unhappy contention, and al- 
layed the feelings which it had ge- 
nerated, tended to promote the 
extension of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom—Paul being left to pursue the 
work of the ministry at Antioch 
and Syria—Barnabas and Mark 
having sailed for Cyprus. Thus 
the churches were more speedily 
visited, and the work of God more 
widely and rapidly spread. It is 
thus, that God often reigns by an 
invisible hand, and brings good out 
of the most unpropitious events ; 
and it is our duty not only to ad- 
mire, but to confide in that provi- 
dence of God, which watches over 
the interests of the Church, and 
overrules, to the most merciful 
purposes, the evils which so often 
intermingle, even with the most 
loved scenes of human life. G. 
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> ODE TO APRIL. 

n, 

a- Mild breathing April, spread your ge- 

eg nial sway ; 

e Pour all your sweetness on the opening 

year; 

ut Nor mustering clouds foreclose the day : 

Yet higher mount, O sun, the azure 
cope 


Of blazing noon; the brighter day pre- 
J dict, 

Now dimly seen by Heaven-taught 
le hope.— 


n Ye torrents, tumbling down the 
. mountain’s side, 

= From tempest swoln lakes, and melting 
Tr snows ; 

d Your foam surceas’d, meandering glide 
r To ocean’s bourne; and as you mur- 


muring roll, 

' In whispering accents, speak the sacred 
awe, +" 

Breath’d silent from the humble soul. 


Ye chilling blasts, and spiting snows, 
retire 

’ Within your bleak and desolate domain, 

That stoop aslant the solar fire : 





= Ye gentler gales, the bright horizon fan. 
- So grace divine dispels the cloud, and 
> clears 


The mental eye of contrite man. 


. Ye dews and soft descending showers, 

; shed down 

Your kindly influence on the turning 
earth, 


Unaw’d by winter’s fitful frown: 

) While now the lawn and hillock’s 

: odourous smell, 

Profuse around, from budding forests 
thrown, 

A future springing life foretell. 


The patient ox now turns the loosen’d 

ground, 

Slow labouring on the polish’d trench- 
ing share. 

With measur’d step, the swain throws 
round : 

His seed ; anon to rise in green array. 

Mysterious round! Be wise,O man, 
and see 

Thy sleeping dust awake to day. 


Poetry. 
POETRY. 


THE LOSS OF FRIENDS. 


The following lines are from the pen of 
Montgomery. 
Friend after friend departs ; 
Who hath not iost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end ; 
Were this frail world our only rest, 
Living or dying, none were blest. 


Beyond the flight of time,— 
Beyond the reign of death,— 
There surely is some blessed clime 

Where life is not a breath ; 
Nor life’s affections transient fire, 
Whose sparks fly upwards and expire 
There is a world above, 

Where parting is unknown; 
A long eternity of love 

Formed for the good alone; 
And faith beholds the dying here, 
Translated to that glorious sphere, 


Thus star by star declines, 
Till all are past away ; 
As morning high and higher shines 
To pure and perfect day : 
Nor sink those stars in empty night, 
But hide themselves in Heavén’s ows 
light. 
— j>—— 
SONNET. 
From the Italian of Petrarch. 
BY PROFESSOR DOANE. 
Oh! I must ever weep the years [’ve 
spent— 
Years, whose whole business and de- 
light was love. 
When not an effort stirr’d those pinions- 


lent 
To spurn the ignoble crowd, and soar 
above. 
THov, who my errors and crimes hast 
known, 
Great King of Heav’n, eternal and 
unseen, 
Aid my frail spirit, wand’ring here 
alone, 
And cleanse it graciously from ev'ry 
sin. 
Grant that my life, ’mid storm and bat- 
tle spent, 


In peaceful haven may at last repose ; 
If this be vain, whate’er its brief extent, 
Vouchsafe at least no ignominious 
close : 
And oh! in death do Thou my portion be, 
For, Lornp, Thou know’st my hopes 
are all in Thee. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE-NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermons by Benjamin More, D. D. 
late Bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of New-York; 2 vols. oc- 
tavo, from the press of T. & J. Swords. 

Sermons on the Principal Events 
and Truths of Redemption, by John H. 
Hobart, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of New-York; 2 
vols. octavo: also from the same press, 
reprinted from the London edition. 
Further notice will be taken of both 
the foregoing works ina future num- 
ber. 

Proposals have lately been issued by 
E. Littell, of Philadelphia, for reprint- 
ing an * Introduction to the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures; by Thomas Hartwell Horne.” 
This work has been out but a few 
yearsin Englaod, where it has under- 
gone four editions, with improvements ; 
and is high!y recommended by the best 
reviewers, as deserving universal pa- 
tronage; especially of the clergy, and 
those who turn their attention to The- 
ology. 

Mr. A. T. Goodrich, an enterprising 
bookseller, has just published the First 
part of a work, entitled “ History of 
New-York, including its Aboriginal 
and Colonial Annals.” By John V. 
N. Yates, Secretary of that state, and 
Joseph W. Moulton, Counsellor at 
Law. 

Three pamphlets have been issued 
from the press, in the course of the 
past winter, in hostile array aga nst 
each other, relative to Washington 
College. On more mature reflection, 
perhaps these pamphlets may hereafter 
be largely noticed. At present we can 
only say, it is to be lamented, that any 
controversy should have arisen on such 
a subject. 

Bickersteth’s Treatise on the Lord’s 
Supper, adapted to the Services of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, with an introduction, 


notes andanEssay. By G. T. Bedell, 
Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Phila- 
delphia. 

The Church Perfect and Entire, a 
sermon by the Rev. F. H. Cumming, 
Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Roches- 
ter. 

The Churchman’s Reasons for his 
Profession, set forth in a discourse, by 
an Old Fashioned Christian ; Norwich. 

Book of the Church, by Robert 
Southey. An elegant edition of this 
interesting and valuable work has been 
issued from the press of Messrs. W ells & 
Lilly, Boston, and may be obtained at 
most of the bookstores in this state. 
2 vols. octavo: $4.00. The work em- 
braces the History of the British 
Church from the first introduction of 
Christianity in Great Britaiu to the 
revolution of 1688. We have rarely 
taken up amore useful work, or one 
written with greater ability. It is cha- 
racterized by chilosophical diserimina- 
tion, and exhib'ts the influence of im- 
portant events and distinguished persons 
upon the progress of Christianity tn the 
land of our forefathers, ** and in a style 
combining strength, and ail the charms 
of vivid description.” We recommend 
the work to our readers generally, and 
especially to the clergy. Further no- 
tice of it will be taken ina fuiure num- 
ber. 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 

The following persons compose the 
faculty of Washington College :— 

The Rt. Rev. Tromas C. Brown- 
ELL, D. D. L. L. p. President. 

The Rev. George W. Doane, 
A. M. Professor of Belles Lettres and 
Oratory. 

FrepeRicK Harr, A. M. Professor 
of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

Horatio Hrcexock, A. M. Professor 
of Agriculture and Political Economy. 

The Rev. Hectrok HumpuHrery, 
A. M. Tutor. 
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Journal of Convention in the Diocese of 
Ohio, in November last. 

Resolved, That this Convention most 

cordially unite with the Bishop, in the 


sentiments of gratitude and respect 
which he has expressed for his recep- 
tion and treatment in England, aud for 
the liberal donations that have been 
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made towards the foundation of a The- 
olozical Seminary in our Diocese. 

The Committee on the Theological 
Seminary made their report, accompa- 
nied with a Constitution, of which the 
following is an abstract :— 

From documents in the possession of 
the Committee, it appears, that before 
the funds subscribed in England can 
be received, a constitution must be 
formed, and an act of incorporation ob- 
tained u»on principles specified in the 
deed of donation of his estate by Bishop 
Chase. —The Seminary is to be esta- 
blished upon the Bishop’s estate, by the 
terms of the deed, unless an estate of 
equal value be given at some other 
place, which the Convention may deem 
elizible; in which case the estate re- 
verts to its original proprietor. The 
plan, which forms the basis of all the 
donations, requires the Bishop to reside 
at the Seminary, and tohave the charge 
an! direction of it, as President. 

The Constitution is an act of the 


| Convention, and nrovides :—That it 
"shall be called, Tue THeo_oGIcaL 


SEMINARY OF THE Protestant Eptis- 
copaL ¢ HURCH (SN THE DIOCESE OF 
Onio ;—that its location shall be de- 


©) termined by the Convention, on the 


principles of the deed of donation, and 
to be unalterable ;—that it shall be 
under the direction of a board of Trust- 
ees, consisting of the Bishop, four cler- 
ical. and four lay Trustees, to be cho- 
seo by the Convention, and to remain 
in office three years ;—that a concur- 
ring resolution of the Convention and 
of the board of Trustees, may from time 
to time increase the number to twelve 
clerical, and twelve lay Trustees ;— 
that vacancies in the board shall be 
filled by the Convention ;—that the 
Seminary shall be under the immediate 
eharge of the Bishop, as principal Pro- 
fessor and President ;—that the Trust- 
ees shall have power to appoint, and 
remove professors, and to regulate all 
matters necessary for the government 
of the Seminary ;—provided that all 
their proceedings shall for ever be in 
conformity ‘‘te the doctrines. disci- 
pline, constitution, and canons of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States,” of which the general 
Convention of ‘hat Church shall be the 
judge ;—that the Bishops of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United 
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States, shall be visitants of the Semina- 
ry, aud it shall be proper for any one 
of them to institute any proper legal 
process, to enforce the administration 
of the Seminary on the principles pre- 
scribed :—that the board of Trustees 
shall meet annually on the Friday suc- 
ceeding the Convention ;—and that a 
majority of the board of Trustees, and a 
majority of the Convention, in concur- 
rence with the Bishop, may amend the 
Constitution. 





ORDINATIONS. 

At a special ordination, held by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Bowen. at Charles- 
ton, South-Carolina, on Thursday, the 
6th January, 1825, Mr. Paul T. Keith, 
late of the General Theological Semi- 
nary, was admitted to the holy order of 
deacons. 

On the 9th January, being the first 
Sunday after Epiphany, the Right Rev. 
Bishop Bowen, acting in behalf of the 
Right Rev. Bishop Hobart. of New- 
York, held an ordination in St. Micha- 
el’s Church, Charleston, and admitted 
Isaac Low, A. M. to the holy order of 
deacons. 





INSTITUTION. 

On Wednesday, the 5th day of Jan- 
vary, 1825, the Rev. John M. Ward 
was instituted Rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, at Spotswood, New-Jersey, 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Croes. 

CONFIRMATION. 

On Sunday, the 20th of February, 
1825, the Right Rev. Bishop Brownell 
confirmed 24 persons, in St. Peter’s 
Church, Cheshire. 





Abstract of the \3th Report of the So- 
ciety of the Protestant Ejniscopal 
Church for the advancement of Chris- 
tianity in Pennsylvania. 

The Society have six missionaries in 
their service. Receipts for the past 
year, $1482 80. Disbursements $22- 
05 25. Permanent fund ¢6025 47. 
Gratifving symptoms have been of late 
exhibited of a renewed interest im the 
operations of the society, and a deter- 
mination seems to have been made to 
increase its funds. The Trustzes have 
pledged themselves to procure each 
three subscribers. The society record 


the increase of their funds, by the pay- 
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Obituary.—Notice 


ment of the generous and pious bequest 
of $500, by the last will of Miss E. 
Thompson, deceased. 





New-York Protestant Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Socrety.— Abstract of the 8th 
Report. 

The importance of this society, and 
the interest felt in extending its useful- 
ness, is continually increasing. The 
spirited contributions of auxiliary asso- 
ciations are commended. The number 
of them is sixteen—ten of which have 
been organized by females. The 
amount derived from auxiliaries during 
the year, is $949. The experience of 
every day evinces more and more the 
value of these institutions; and we re- 
joice that the spirit which called them 
into existence, still continues to be felt. 





General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. —Abstract of the Re- 
port of the Finance Committee. 

Perinanent Fund 80,315 05 


Warren Scholarship 2,000 00 
Bishop White do. 2,500 00 
North-Carolina Fund 2697 40 


87,512 45 
Subscriptions unpaid $6,625 00 
Ordinary Expenditures $5,300 00 


i oe 





OBITUARY. 
DIED—At Bridgeport, Feb. 27th, 
the Rev. Paito SHELTON, aged 70, 
and in the 40th year of his ministry. 


nNoTI 


TO Co 


own and family’s instruction. 
read your Magazine, when it comes out. 


mention of the authorized translation of the Bible. 
Bibles, | find a letter written to King James, by way of preface, which tells me 
something, but not all | want to know about an authorized translation. 
or some of your correspondents, be good enough to satisfy my mind herein, and 
whether there is any such thing as an authorized translation in this country. 


The request of Enquirer shall be attended to in.due time.—[Ep1Tor. 

The Editor requests all who may be in possession, or can obtain documents re- 
lative to benevolent and charitable societies, to furnish them for insertion 
Institution, progress, present state of such societies, and their funds, should be pub- 
lished, to excite others to love and good works. 

Concise accounts of Sunday Schools are likewise earnestly requested. 

And above all, Missionary labours, with the state of parishes which they may 
Visit, would be thankfully received, and gladly inserted. 

R. on Baptismal Regeneration, is under consideration —D. on the Lord’s Sup- 
per, a meansof the remission of sins, will be inserted.—A. and L, will appear m 


eur next number.—@ will be inserted. 





RESPONDENTS. 

To the Editor of the Churchman’s Magazine. 
S1n—I am a plain man, and value myself much on reading my Bible, for my 
I sometimes read other good books, and intend to 
Now I have found, I hardly know where, 








to Correspondents. 
















































Further notice shall be taken of this 
venerable servant of the Church of God, 


At Waterbury, 16th January, the 
Rev. Josepn Davis WELTON, in the 
42d year of his age. 

In this worthy man were combined 
those virtues and graces that adorn the 
christian character. From his child. 
hood, were observed in him that mild. 
ness, humility and devotedness to his 
Lord and Saviour, that shone so con. 
spicuous in riper years. The sweet- 
ness of his disposition and benevolence 
of heart, endeared him to all his ac- 
quaintances. In social life be exhibit- 
ed a characteristic fidelity, kindness 
and uprightness of deportment. Asa 
christian, adorning in all things the 
doctrine of God his Saviour, in which 
his understanding and affections ap- 
peared equally interested, he has left a 
worthy example to his bereaved family 
and friends. As a Clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, he was 
ardently devoted to the duties of his 
sacred office; till his health became so 
impaired that he was obliged to retire 
from the exercise of the ministerial 
duties. In the retirement of private 
life, that sacred instruction that he had 
so often imparted to others, appeared 
indelibly fixed upon his heart, and 
shone conspicuous in his life and con- 
versation. His body now rests in the 
grave, and his immortal spirit has re- 
turned to the Shepherd and Bishop of 
Souls, in a joyful hope of a happy um- J 
mortality. 
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